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THE GREAT SACRIFICE 

A Tragic Story of an Unwanted Bride 
By CORA LANE SHERMAN 

Chapter 1 

THE CRASH 

T WAS Catherine Whit¬ 
ney's boast that she had 
everything she wanted; and 
having everything, she was 
happy. She had wealth, 
social position and prestige. 
Her devoted husband was 
the descendant of a family 
of bankers that reached back 
five generations. She had a 
son who adored her, and 
whom she loved to the point 
of blind worship. If there 
was one thing her heart 
craved at times, it was a 
daughter. But Donald would 

see to that. 

Yes, Donald would bring home the kind of a daughter who 
would be a fitting ornament as well as a creditable and lovable 
addition to the great, illustrious Whitney family. 

Mrs. Whitney had some very definite ideas about the kind 
of a girl her boy must marry. Nothing less than a member of an 
old aristocratic Virginia family would do. Donald's wife must be 
above reproach in every respect. Already the fond mother had 
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made a splendid selection. The only thing needed was her son’s 

approval and cooperation. . , 

The autumn sun had just begun to disappear behind the 
western hills, and Mrs. Whitney was dressing for the evening with 
the help of a maid. Occasionly she glanced towards the door. 

A happy smile illuminated her face as a familiar step 
sounded in the hall. Then came a knock. 

“Come in, Donnie,” she called. 

Donald Whitney entered with characteristic haste and im¬ 
petuosity. He was a fine specimen of young American manhood 
just out of college. His physical makeup combined the charm of 
his' mother and the handsome manliness of his father. He looked 
splendid in the riding breeches he wore. 

“Hello, mother,” he greeted, then kissed her affectionately. 
“Getting dolled up?” He looked her over critically. “I like that 
dress. Il; makes you look so youthful. No wonder dad is still in 
love with you. You sure know how ^ ^ 

“Now Donnie,” the mother chided amid blushes. “Don’t 
flatter me like that. You are just like your dad. You don t mean 
a word you say.” 

“Indeed ,1 do,” the boy assured her, a pained note in his 

voice. “You know I do, mother.” 

“Yes, I know you do,” she admitted, her eyes moistening. 
“That is one of the reasons why I am happy.” She took his face 
between her hands and kissed him. “Now tell me where you have 
been? Did you enjoy your canter?” 

“Oh, it was great,” Donald exclaimed enthusiastically. 

“Were you alone, Donnie?” 

The boy's cheeks began to burn. 

“Not all the time, mumsy,” he’ confessed. “I met Sybil 
Sanderson.” 

Mrs. Whitney nodded her approval. Linking her arm 
through that of her son, she drew him from the room. They were 
headed for the library were Donald was doomed to more ques¬ 
tioning. 

“Oh, I almost forgot” Mrs. Whitney cried as they reached 
the hall downstairs. “Your father called up while you were gone. 
He wants you to come to his private office at once. You better go 
right away. He does not like to be kept waiting.” 

Donald quickly drew away. He never hesitated when his 
father wanted him. 



"Alright, mother,” he said, starting back upstairs to change 
hss clothes. "Til be off in a minute. And I’ll bring dad home to 
dinner with me in my roadster.” 

Mrs. Whitney looked after her boy with more than a 
mother's pride. And she experienced a vague feeling of emptiness 
when he was gone. 

For the first time she became a prey to worry without know¬ 
ing why. She recalled that her husband's voice had sounded low 
and guttural when he talked to her over the phone about an hour 
ago. 

As Donald reached the bank building he glanced at his 
watch. It was a few minutes past four and the employes were 
leaving. With a pleasant word or a friendly nod he hurried toward 
the doer marked: "President”. 

His father’s private office was always so restful that Donald, 
as usual, sank into one of the leather chairs with a' sigh of satisfac¬ 
tion and relief. He was not surprised at finding the room empty. 
No doubt his father was busy at the moment. 

Would he be long in coming? Donald wondered. The mat¬ 
ter to be discussed could hardly be of much importance. 

The young man’s eyes ran from the handsome mantel clock 
to the handsome office furnishings. * Pie smiled complacently. Yes, 
it was something to have been born to wealth. If it might not 
buy happiness, it surely bought comfort. If it brought responsi¬ 
bilities, it also brought immunities. 

Presently the door opened and the elder Whitney entered. 
Coming in thus suddenly, almost noiselessly, he had upon Donald, 
for the first time in the young man’s life, the effect of a stranger. 

What he saw at once was that his father was not himself. 

. "You look tired, dad,” he said springing up. "Have a chair. 
Take this one. I’ll get another.” 

Homer Whitney sat down rather abruptly. He said nothing. 
The boy felt uneasy. Evidently his father did not know how to 
begin, 

"Is — is there anything the matter, dad?” Donald hazarded 
at last. 

The father sat upright in his chair, nervously gripping the 
arms. He seemed to be groping for the right word. 

"Everything!” he answered at last in a sort of desperation. 

"Everything?” echoed the boy dazedly. 

"Yes, everything.” The banker spoke with a certain im- 


patience as if he had expected his son to understand without words. 
“I suppose you know what ‘everything* means when app ie ^o a 
banking business so long established and impregnable as ours. 

Donald’s face paled. > 

“Do you mean that you are in — in financial trouble, ne 

stammered. . 

Mr. Whitney leaned back, wiped his brow and drew a long 

breath. Then he moistened his dry lips. 

“Yes, I am heavily involved,” he said slowly. “Our founda¬ 
tions will be next to go.” There was an aching silence. Then 
brokenly: “Five generations of Whitneys — it seems a pity. Oh, 

God!” . ^ 

It was more than a pity. It was a calamity. Donald Whit¬ 
ney could not grasp it. His young mind utterly refused to function. 

“It is the en.d,” the old banker was saying hoarsely. W e 
hold five million dollars of worthless securities.” 

The boy looked again about the room. It was ceasing to 
seem familiar, personal, and their own. Involuntarily his hand 
went out, touching his father’s shoulder. 

“Good Lord, it can’t be true!” he gasped. _ , 

“It is true,” the father responded in a husky voice. “It is 
horribly true. We are ruined—hopelessly ruined beggared! 
Donald pulled himself together. 

“Is —is there anything I can do, dad?” he quavered. 

Homer Whitney eyed him with a strange, prijnitive look 
that made the elder man seem incalculably old. He said nothing 
but stared with a greedy, imploring gaze which made Donald feel 

It was a stare which said: “Yes, you can do much, boy. But 
will you? Will you forfeit the joy of your young manhood? Will 
you renounce your inalienable right to choose the woman who is 

to be your mate for life?” 

“Out with it, dad!” Donald cried sharply. 

The banker opened his lips, but they formed words and 

phrases not expected. _ 

“This morning we had a meeting,” he said. Everything 
was gone over thoroughly, and it was discovered that our affairs 
are virtually hopeless. Owing to a tremendous shrinkage of assets 
I am helpless. I have telegraphed to New York, but without avail. 
We must protect our depositors, and we can not.” 

The banker spoke with little gasps and a note of pathos—a 




note of tears, as if the truth was being wrenched out of him. 

His manner was so unnatural, yet inevitable, that Donald 
shivered at the intimation of anguish; anguish so acute that it pro¬ 
duced an actual echoing of his own. 

^ es, his father was on the rack—his name, his reputation for 
honesty, his life, the calling he had loved and put his strength in, 
the inherited wealth he had guarded and increased. 

All was caught between the terrible wheels of trade and 
finance. And it was life that was being ground out before his very 
eyes. The last straw came with the banker’s sobs. 

For God s sake, don’t, dad!” Donald cried. “I don’t mind. 
None of us will mind. But what will mother say?” He stopped 
as if struck. 

That was it! What would his mother sav? She, the proud 
leader of Richmond society. She, who had often said that she 

put the family honor above life itself. His father’s voice derailed 
his train of thought. 

‘‘Boy, you don’t realize,” Homer Whitney was saying. "It 
is not just the money. It is our honor. It is that which makes 

money worth having. Oh, it is-” He broke down utterly and 

buried his face in his hands. 

There was a prolonged silence. Then the telephone began 
to ring.^ Mr. Whitney and his son looked at one another. 

^ ho can it be?” Donald said under his breath. "It is after 
closing time.” 

be “Find out J” his father commanded. “It may be — it may 


The young man did not hear the sentence finished, for he 
was already holding the receiver to his ear. 

^ es, this is the Provident Savings Bank,” he answered into 
the transmitter. "This is Mr. Whitney’s private office. Who is it, 
please? ’ 


While Donald listened, the banker stiffened in his chair. 
“Who—who is it, boy?” 

It is Mr. Hannaford, dad,” was the brisk retort. “He wants 
to know whether you are here, and if so, if you will see him on 
important business.” 

'ies, let him come,” said Homer Whitney constrainedly. 
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Chapter 2 



A STRANGE OFFER 

| ALIFORNIA had welcomed J u d s o n 
' Hannaford many years ago and gave 
him an opportunity to become a se 
made man. He started as a poor young 
man and battled his way to the top of 
the oil industry. From the position of 
an ordinary driller he had risen to the 
presidency of a great corporation in les3 
than fifteen years. However, the ac¬ 
quisition of wealth did not hide t e 
blemishes on his character nor had it 
improved his vulgar mind. His low 
tastes and shocking manners were the 
hall-mark of low breeding. And it was 
said of him since returning to Rich¬ 
mond, that he had trebled his fortune through methods not ap 
proved of by honorable men and lovers of fair p ay. fin; . nce 

P He had become the ruthless crusher in the 
Plenty and sufficient were the reasons why society studiously g 

Wh, a „” Jutn Hannaford became bitten by the notion rf 
wantin' to break into Richmond society, he tliougit no o 
Telf, lie thought of his coarse wife and decidedly pretty daughter 

B ” b> Up to the present moment all efforts in that direction had 

remained hui'J'”^ snobs ,„ wa! w , f „o r He ^ 

bara complained of having been snubbed openly at small society 

Mrs. Hannaford^usually^contributed 1 Mowing malicious 

encouragement: A „ d if ytm ever get a chance .0 

rub it in £ the Whitneys, do it. Mrs. Whitney is the worst snob 

of them all. That woman makes me sick . 

And so Judson Hannaford had bided his time. 

He corned to know that the Provident Savings Bank was m 

.financial straits long before its president became fully aware 






He grinned sardonically and waited. When the time came to strike, 
he was ready. 

When he called up the bank and asked for an interview with 
Homer Whitney, his plans were made. 

Upon his arrival Mr. Hannaford was admitted into the 
banker’s private office by Donald. He greeted the elder Whitney 
with superlative heartiness, then sat down without having been 
asked to do so. He did not remove his hat but made a clumsy at¬ 
tempt to draw off his gloves. 

“Well,” he began, “I don't believe in beating about the 
bush, so I’ll come to the point at once.* I heard to-day that you are 
caught short and that you need five million to see you through. I 
suppose it is so.” 

“Yes,” said Homer Whitney mechanically. 

“Did you try to effect a loan?” 

“I have tried and failed, Mr. Hannaford.” 

The latter’s red face wrinkled into a crafty smile. He looked 
at Donald, at his father and everything in the room. He fingered 
his gloves. He gasped, sputtered and gulped, and still the words 
would not come. 

Donald saw the man’s discomfort, which was as great as it 
was extraordinary. He said: 

“Have you a suggestion to make, Mr. Hannaford? We shall 
be glad to consider it, if you have. Please be quite frank with us.” 

Hannaford stopped squirming on the edge of his chair and 
looked squarely at the young man. He seemed to want to speak, 
but obviously had difficulty in finding the right expression. 

“You see,” he burst out at last in his characteristic blunt 
way, I have come on business, and yet, it ain’t ordinary business. 
My proposition is an unusiial one.” 

“Any business proposition, usual or unusual, will be con¬ 
sidered, replied Donalld encouragingly. “Won’t it, dad?” with a 
quick, apprehensive glance at his father. “No one has ever ques¬ 
tioned your business ability and financial credit, Mr. Hannaford.” 

I he elder Whitney shook his head, thus showing his agree¬ 
ment to Donald’s statement. 

Hannaford grinned in a manner that was not altogether 
pleasant. “You are right, young fellow,” he said. “No one has 
ever, questioned my business ability or questioned my financial 
credit. And yet my family and I are considered rank outsiders in 
a way. You swell society folk never seemed to like us.” 
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A long moment of uncomfortable silence followed these re¬ 
marks. Again young Whitney glanced at his father, but the latter 
was staring hard at the floor. 

“Good Lord!” Hannaford exclaimed. “I am like a man in 
a great big hall with lots of doors, and I don’t know which one 
to take.” 

“Take the nearest,” suggested Donald, smiling. 

“Young man,” returned Hannaford grimly, “this ain t a 
world in which anybody can afford to make mistakes. However, 
as I’ve got to begin, I reckon I’ll begin with myself.” 

Father and son regarded him questioningly; for an autobio¬ 
graphical Judson Hannaford was something unthought of. 

“Of course, I know,” he began, “there’s heaps of things in 
life I have not had, that I never can have. I don’t pretend to think, 
for instance, that I am a gentleman. I am not. I don t talk right. 

I don’t know the things to do because I never had the right kind of 
an education. I never-” He stopped and mopped his brow. 

Another, and a most painful space of silence fell. Knally 
Hannaford roused himself and looked from father to son. 

“But there ain’t anything else in life I have missed,” he took 
up the conversation. “When I first went into the oil game, I had 
nothing. Hard work and saving did it. Of course, I had luck. I 
accumulated a lot of money; yes, a terrible lot of it. Sometimes it 
frightens me. My wife, like myself, never had a chance because 
she, too, lacked the proper education. 

“My daughter, however, she had everything in that line 
money could buy. She has had the best. And my Barbara is pretty 
enough. Her clothes are as expensive as those worn by any society 
dame in Richmond. She is good enough for any man’s son. 

Judson’s manner had become bold and defiant. 

And then, suddenly, his manner, so insufferable, changed. It 
became wistful, solicitous and almost appealing. 

“I forced my way upward because I had the money to pay 
for favors,” he continued. “Oh, I knew I’d be fair game for some, 
and suckers are the commonest things all along life’s road. I paid 
handsomely for every favor, but I did not care as long as I cleared 
the way for my daughter. It seems I was always thinking of her. 

“Some men did not take any more notice of me than the law 
allowed. Why should they? What was I, Judson Hannaford, to 
such men as you, Mr. Whitney, and your son? I knew the differ- 
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She had a strange loveliness that was intensely her own. Her 
smile gave her oval face a certain radiance that lingered in her 
▼lolet eyes after the smile had vanished. 













































































































ence. You were polite when you happened to run across me, and 

that ended it. . 

“Mr. Donald here never came to our receptions and balls; 

never ate our dinners. But I happen to know that he snickered 
with the rest of the social highbrows who spoke of me as Judy 
Hannaford, the Golden Egg. Oh, it is alright, Mr. Donald. You 
needn’t look so mad. 

“At that I like you. You are the leader of the younger 
social set because they respect you. You are the son of a Whitney, 
the banker. What you say goes. I have had my eye on you for a 
'couple of years. You are a real gentleman/ 

Donald Whitney flushed uncomfortably. He was completely 

taken aback. 

“Really, Mr. Hannaford — really,” he stammered, I thank 
you for your good opinion. But surely you did not come here this 
afternoon to tell me this.” 

“No, not entirely,” Hannaford shot back at once. “But it is 
on the bill. You—you know my daughter Barbara? ’ he demanded 
abruptly. 

“Your daughter?” echoed Donald vaguely. “Yes, I think I 
have met her at some social affairs. She is a tall, slender girl with 

dark hair and eyes. Very pretty.” 

“Yes,” eagerly. “That’s her, Mr. Donald. But you never 

noticed her particularly, did you?” 

“No, I don’t believe I did,” replied the young man apologet- 
icallly. “You see, there are so many charming girls.” 

Judson Hannaford seemed suddenly to swell with the im¬ 
portance of his thought and the strength of his desire. His eyes 
fairly hung on Donald Whitney s. He drew his breath with a 
whistling sound. 

Every atom of the man .seemed energized by his strong, ob¬ 
stinate, narrow will. 

“I want you to notice her,” he said in cold desperation. “I 
want you to think of her. I—I want you to marry her. 

Donald Whitney sat as if struck dumb. 

“Y ou _you want me to marry her?” he managed to gasp. 
“Why, Mr. Hannaford you can’t mean it.” Throbbing with anger, 
he stared hard at the wealthy oil magnate. “Only your self-con¬ 
fessed limitations and the ignorance of the permissible, excuse such 
a proposal as this, sir. 


*And yet/’ he continued with increasing bitterness, "I 
shouldn’t think a man would have to be born a gentleman, as you 
call it, in order to know never to take advantage of the situation, 
never to take advantage of another’s need. That is what you are 
doing. You know the fix we are in. You must have known it. 
That is why-” 

"Get off that high horse, my boy,” Hannaford interrupted 
with a placatory gesture. "Of course, I knew it And I knew, too, 
that you and your dad would never have consented to grant me 
this interview if you had not been in such a damned ugly fix. I 
thought that was just my chance. But,” he added remonstratively, 
"you have not heard my proposition yet.” 

"I can guess it,” answered Donald. 

"Alright, if you have guessed,” grinned Mr. Hannaford. "It 
won’t hurt to explain in detail.” He leaned forward and spread 
out his big hands. "I am worth something like twenty millions. 
Five of them are in government bonds. I can lay my hands on 
them at a moment’s notice. 

"Your father may have the five million, or ten, if he wants 
it, if you promise to marry my daughter Barbara. You might do 
a whole lot worse. Indeed, you might-” 

"Suppose your daughter should refuse me?” young Whitney 
exclaimed. "Isn’t she to have any voice in the matter?” 

But sarcasm, that fine bloodless weapon of civilization, was 
lost on Judson Hannaford. He said: 

"I am darned sure that Barbara will not refuse you. She 
needs you to make an entry for her in that right kind of society. 
You and your father need her money. It is only a fair exchange, 
I think.” 

Donald Whitney steadied himself with an effort. 

When he spoke the next words, the low, strained voice was 
not his voice; the white face was not his young face of half an 
hour ago. 

"Are you selling a daughter or are you buying a son-in-law, 
Mr. Hannaford?” 

This sudden phrasing of it startled the oil magnate. Though 
obtuse, he looked flustered. 

"I don’t like to put it that way,” he replied. "You do me a 
favor, and I’ll do you one.” 

An instant’s breathless silence, then Donald burst forth with : 

"You don’t really know what you are doing, sir. You are 





buying me outright, don’t deceive yourself. You have taken ad¬ 
vantage of the situation. You have offered me a a 
caught himself. “I don’t care where a man is born and where he is 
brought up—it is not so much a matter of birth and education, it 

is instinct which teaches us some things. 

“You ought to have known better than to have offered me 
this bargain!” Donald flung the words at him. “Don’t you see 
that I can’t be a gentleman and sell myself? Don’t you see that 
in accepting your offer I forfeit the very name.and quality you 

have set your heart on? And besides 

“Damned if I do!” exploded Hannaford. “If I am satisfied, 
and you are willing, what’s to hinder, and whose business is it?” 
In the moment of tense silence he wondered if Donald knew of is 
daughter’s affair with Horace Shannon. 

The elder Whitney spoke up in a* scarcely audible voice: , 

“I_I don’t ask it of you, my boy. But perhaps you don t 

realize the frightful situation we are in. Our family honor is at 
stake. What can I say to those poor working people who entrusted 

their savings to me? How can I 

Donald’s handsome features seemed to become that of an 
old man. He stretched out a hand in a mute gesture of assent. 

“Alright, Mr. Hannaford,” he cried, facing the latter. “It is 

done. I accept your proposition.” 

The oil magnate uttered a shout of delight. He rose from 

his chair. , . 

“It is for Barbara’s sake,” he said in a voice that was slig it y 

husky. “I wanted her to have the best. And now I’ll have five 
million in this'bank within twenty-four hours. There is no need 
of broadcasting this transaction. It is strictly between us. 

But Donald knew better. The moment his engagement to 
Barbara Hannaford was announced, society gossips would have 
their innirig. 

The elder Whitney and Mr. Hannaford walked from the 
room. Presently the banker came back. When he attempted to 
place a hand on. Donald s shoulder, he flung it off. 

“Don’t—don’t dad, if you love me!” he cried, unable to res- 
train the tears. “I can’t bear it. Never open your lips. Never tell 
mother. And if you don’t mind, please go and leave me alone.” 

His voice broke as he turned away and walked to the 
window. His father gave him a long, anxious look, then without 
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a word or sound slipped from the room. 

Once, alone, the unhappy young man flung himself into the 
nearest chair. Burying his twitching face in his hands, he gave 
vent to his pent-up feeling in a quick succession of heart-breaking 
sobs. 


Chapter 3 

BITTER HEARTACHES 



F IN ALL the human relationships the 
truth were strictly adhered to, many 
tragedies might be averted. But the 
truth, like pure gold, is often found unfit 
for circulation. Donald Whitney made a 
grievous mistake when he refused to tell 
his proud mother the unvarnished truth 
about his sudden devotion to Barbara 
Hannaford. But the very sensitive 
young man would rather have cut out 
his tongue than admit the shameful ac¬ 
quiescence to a proposition which 
robbed him of his manhood. Catherine 
Whitney idolized her handsome boy. 
He was to add new luster to the family 
honor. Already the recognized leader of the younger social set, 
an early marriage with Sybil Sanderson, the only daughter of 
United States Senator Sanderson, was bound to elevate him to a 
still higher plane. 

And inasmuch as Senator Sanderson was frequently spoken 
of as a sure candidate for the presidency, it was not beyond the 
realm of possibility that the wedding would take place at the 
White House in Washington. 

The young Mrs. Donald Whitney, since the death of her 
mother, would naturally be heralded as the first lady of the land. 
Ah, they were truly wonderful dreams in which Catherine Whitney 
fondly indulged in. 











But unseen forces were alr eady combining to blast Catherine 
Whitney’s hopes. She tasted the first drop of bitter disappointment 
when Donald came home one late afternoon and told her in all 
frankness, though with a nervous twitching of the lips, that he had 
taken Barbara Hannaford out driving. 

To add to her shocked surprise, he said that he expected 
to take Barbara to the theater that same night. 

Catherine Whitney sank into the depth of the chair she was 
occupying in the drawing room and sat motionless for quite a 
while. 

t You—you can’t be serious, my bey,” she gasped at length. 
“No, I won’t believe it. And if you did have Barbara Hannaford 
out this afternoon, for God’s sake, stop it.” 

Donald’s unhappy eyes were on his mother. Ah, if she only 
could have known what it cost him to go against her wishes. 

“Perhaps I should have told you this sooner, mumsy,” he 
said with a slight tremulo in his voice. “I have been quite fond of 
Barbara for some time. And I mean to marry her if she will have 
me. 

Mrs. Whitney was too well bred to allow herself to go into 
hysterics. She carrie from a line of ancestors who bore disappoint¬ 
ment and pain bravely. But she could not hide the deathly pallor 

of her face. 

Please, Donald, don’t say that again,” she begged pitifully. 

Come here and sit at my feet. I don’t think you want to marry a 
girl who is bound to make you wretchedly unhappy. There have 
been ugly rumors about her. I am told that she had an affair with 
that social profligate, Horace Shannon.” 

The young man sank down upon the stool at his mother’s 
feet as he had done countless times. 

“I don’t think you are fair to Barbara,” he objected, his lips 
twisting into something which tried to be a smile. “She is a most 
charming girl. She was educated in one of the best schools. As 
for the ugly rumors about her, I don’t believe them. They may be 

just malicious lies. Pier parents-” 

Her parents ’ Mrs. Whitney broke in with fierce contempt. 
!*Oh, those unspeakable people. The girl’s father, in spite of his 
immense wealth, has no more refinement than a low ruffian. As 
for her mother! Ugh! I never met a more vulgar person in all 
my life.” 

Donald s expression darkened with unhappiness. There was 
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no chance now of drawing back no matter what the girl’s past had 
been. 

‘‘Mother/’ he said, casting about for words, “Barbara can’t 
help what her parents are.” He slipped his arm about her and 
gave her a little hug. “Now, please, let’s be reasonable about this.” 

Catherine Whitney’s heart melted when she looked into 
those fine pleading eyes. She saw the pain in them without know¬ 
ing the true cause. 

But something within her rebelled. No, this splendid boy 
of hers should never throw himself away upon a Hannaford. It 
would be worse than a tragedy. She tried another method. 

“Listen, Donnie,” she murmured, kissing him very tenderly. 
“I happen to know that Sybil Sanderson is quite fond of you. It lias 
been the dream of my life that some day she and you would marry. 
Just think what that would mean to all of us—the union of two of 
the finest families in all Virginia.” 

Donald averted his face as he said with a heartbreakinsr 

sigh. 

Yes, Sybil is a fine girl. But I never could bring myself to 
care for her. No matter who the woman is I select for a wife, I 
must love her first.” 

With a quick motion Mrs. Whitney sat upright. She held 
her son at arms’ length and stared deeply into his dark orbs. 

Donnie! she gasped, rather than said. “Will you tell me 
the absolute truth ? Do you want to marry Barbara Hannaford 
because you love her? Or is there another reason why you_” 

“I love her!” For the first time in his life Donald Whitney 
uttered a barefaced lie to his mother. 

He rose quickly to his feet when she sank back and a low 
sob broke from her gaping mouth. His own soul was aflame with 
conflicting emotions. Io remain and witness the misery of the 
mother he worshipped would have been impossible. He fled from 
the room like a man possessed of an evil spirit. 

“Thank God, that is over!” lie muttered to himself as he 
made a break for the outside. “Mother will fight it out alone and 
get used to the idea.” 

However, Catherine Whitney did not get used to the idea of 
Donald wanting to marry Barbara Hannaford. 

She dragged herself up to her boudoir. Pier linked hands 
dropped despairingly, and she stared out of the window with wide, 
dry eyes. 
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When her maid came with the announcement that dinner 
was ready, she shook her head. 

“Please tell Mr. Whitney an_d my son to excuse me to-night,” 
she said. “I am not feeling a bit well.” 

“Perhaps I had better telephone for the doctor,” the maid 
suggested. 

“No, I don’t need a doctor,” the mistress answered wearily. 
“I have overtaxed my strength and I need rest only.” 

The maid carried the message to the two men seated in 
silencel at the table in the great dining room. It was received with¬ 
out comment. Donald looked at his father, whose care-worn face 
had turned a shade paler. 

“God, I wish this thing 1 could have been avoided,” he 
groaned when they were alone once more. “But it can’t. Hanna- 
ford made good. To-day he placed five million at my disposal. And 
it isn’t a loan. It is a gift. He told me in his own blunt way to 
keep my mouth shut and hurry the wedding.” 

“I sold for a pretty good price, didn’t I, dad?” Donald said 
with a cynical grin. 

. “Don’t boy 1” the old banker pleaded. “I know you made a 
tremendous sacrifice. But your mother and I shall suffer without 
end.” He drew out his handkerchief and touched his eyebrows. 
“Have you asked Barbara Hannaford to marry you yet” 

Donald shook his head glumly. 

“No, but I shall do so to-night. By God!” he burst out with 
sudden vehemence. “I hope she’ll refuse me.” 

“Not much danger of that,” Homer Whitney responded 
hopelessly. “When Hannaford called on me to-day, he told me— 
to use his own language—that it was all fixed at his end.” 

“Yes,” agreed the young man grimly, “it is all fixed alright. 
I caught that much from Barbara when I had' her out this after¬ 
noon. I never saw anything more callous in all my life. That girl 
knows that she was sold to me body and soul. But I was cheated 
at that, for she has no soul.” 

The old banker nodded his head. 

“How can she have, Donald? Look at her parents. Yet, I 
don’t blame her father so much. He is merely doing the bidding 
of Mrs. Hannaford . She has been trying to be admitted into our 
set for a long time. And now, that you are about to marry one of 
the breed, I suppose we’ll have to sponsor them.” 
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An expression of grim determination settled upon Donald's 
handsome features. 

“I will make no promises as to that,” he declared. “To be 
virtually compelled to marry a woman is one thing. To parade her 
among my friends as my beloved and honored wife, is quite an¬ 
other. If Barbara expects the latter, she is bound to be dis¬ 
appointed.” 

I he elder \\ hitney began to look worried, 

“Whatever you do, my boy, don’t forget that you are a 
gentleman,” he cautioned. -Don’t forget that your friends and my 
friends as well as the world at large don’t know the condition on 
which you are about to marry her. You can not deny her certain 
considerations.” 

“She’ll get exactly what she bargained for,” replied Donald. 
“And when 1 ask her to marry me to-night, I’ll not mince words. 
I’ll tell her what she may expect as my wife.” 

The banker lifted his hands imploringly, despairingly. 

The Whitney family honor had been preserved, thanks to 
Judson Hannaford’s timely interference. But at what a cost! At 
what a cost 1 

He rose abruptly from the table without ha vine tasted a 

morsel of food. 

Before he quitted the room, he went over to his son and 

placed both hands on his square shoulders. 

“God only knows how I regret this beastly affair, my boy,” 
he said, not trying to control his voice. “We have gone too far to 
turn back now. I beg of you, Donnie, don’t say or do anything 
unworthy of a Whitney.” 

For a moment it seemed that Donald was about to make an 
unpleasant retort. But when he heard his father’s suppressed sob 
he softened. ’ 

“Alright, dad.” Again and again he patted the hand still 
resting on his shoulder. “Don’t worry. I’ll give you my word that 
111 play the thing out to the bitter end. And I’ll not forget that I 

am a Whitney. Now,” he added gently, “you better go up and 

talk to mother.” 

Iiomer Whitney went out into the hall. At the foot of the 
stairs he hesitated. He had not the courage, nor was he in the 
mood to face his wife just then, 

... Ve T ry sIowly ' and witl * a bowed head, he sauntered into the 
library. He closed the door behind him as softly as he could. M- 
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though he was a very tired man, he did not seek the resting com¬ 
fort of a chair. 

He stood at the window for quite a while. When he heard 
rapid footsteps in the hall, he started. It was Donald who raced 
up the stairs and came down again a few minutes later. 

From where he stood, screened behind the damask window 
curtain, Whitney watched his son depart. 

“Poor boy,” he groaned. “How I wish I could have pre¬ 
vented this. His life lies in ruins. There is not the remotest pos¬ 
sibility of him ever learning to love a girl like Barbara Hannaford 
Good God, how will it end?” 

Then he thought of his own young manhood. The memory 
of the pleasure and glory of them warmed his heart. 

The affair between him and Catherine had been an ideal love 
match. Their married life had been sweetly happy and tranquil. 
They had upheld all the sacred family traditions. 

And now? Swayed by a sudden impulse to be with the 
woman he still loved devotedly, he took courage to face her. He 
must do his share to reconcile her to the marriage between Donald 
and Barbara Hannaford. 

There was new determination on his face and alacrity in his 
step as he mounted the heavily carpeted stairs. 

At the door leading to his wife's boudoir, he stopped. A 
sudden coldness gripped his vitals, for his ears caught the sound 
of a muffled scream. It was Catherine's voice. 

With a quick jerk he attempted to open the door, but it was 
locked from the inside. 

“Catherine—Catherine!” he called. “It's me. Let me in.” 

There was no response. Again Whitney called, this time 
frantically. But all remained quiet within—ominously, dreadfully 
quiet. 



v 
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Chapter 4 

BARBARA HANNAFORD 



HERE was no outward sign of mental 
turmoil in Donald Whitney as he left to 
call on Barbara Hannaford. He not only 
seemed his usual quiet and self-reliant 
self, but he was that He felt'no longer 
the bitter resentment that had been his 
since that fateful hour in the private 
office at the bank. Cold determination 
had taken possession of him. And he 
was making a brave attempt to accept 
the situation philosophically. 

What did it matter after all whom he 
married so long as the family honor re¬ 
mained unsullied? He closed his mind 
to the dark allusions about Barbara 
Hannaford’s affair with Horace Shannon. 

A trip abroad immediately after his marriage to Miss Han¬ 
naford would take them out of earshot of the harping critics. And 
when they came back? Well, he would devote all his energies to 
the banking business. 

By the time Donald reached the palatial Hannaford resi¬ 
dence, he was quite composed. Instead of one of the servants ad¬ 
mitting him, it was the old oil magnate himself who ushered him 
into the rather garrish, though costly furnished drawing room. 

“Glad to see you, my boy,” Hannaford greeted heartily. "Sit 
down and make yourself comfortable. Barbara is dressing. She’ll 
be down in a minute.” Then he walked out into the hall, yelling 
at the top of his harsh voice: “Hurry up, Barby. Your intended is 
here.” 


Donald Whitney shuddered. But he realized that this crude 
manner of announcing him was characteristic of Judson Hanna¬ 
ford. He compressed his lips and waited. 

Perhaps fifteen minutes later Barbara Hannaford swept into 
the room. She was dressed in loud colors which clashed woefully. 

“Oh, I did not expect you yet, Donald,” she cried, her tall 
sinuous figure swaying toward him. "It is rather early for the 
show, isn’t it l 
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Whitney forced the merest shadow of a smile. 

“Yes, I am somewhat early/’ he admitted. “However, not 
without reason. I wanted to have a chat with you before we go 
to the theater.” 

The tone of his voice seemed to startle the girl. She gave 
him a sharp look. 

“Oh, that will be delightful,” she shrilled. Then she closed 
both of the doors which led into the drawing room. The way she 
flung' herself into a chair opposite Donald and crossed her shapely 
legs indicated lack of deportment and modesty. 

“Really, nothing would suit me better than a quiet chat with 
you,” she spoke again in the same high-pitched tone. “You are 
such an interesting talker.” 

There was a moment’s pause, then Whitney said: 

“I believe that absolute frankness between us is very essen¬ 
tial, Miss Hannaford. You and I must understand one another per- 
fectly. I suppose you know that I am to marry you, don t you? 

“Dad intimated that you would ask for my hand,” Barbara 
answered with a blush. It was, however, not a blush of maidenly 
modesty. The two vivid splashes on her cheeks were the result of 
guilty conscience in danger of betraying itself. 

“And you know why?” he followed up. 

“Yes, I know why. Poor old dad has such peculiar notions. 
He seems to think that you are the only man in the world who can 
make me happy. Mother thinks so, too.” But she did not say that 
her marriage to young Whitney was the only thing that could save 
her fragile reputation. 

Donald’s lips tightened. * 

“What is your personal opinion in the matter, Miss Hanna¬ 
ford ?’ 

“This came all so sudden, that I hardly know how to ex¬ 
press myself,” she responded slowly. “It seems that dad had you 
picked out for a long time. I confess, I am not a romantic sort of 
a girl. I believe that marriage is more or less of a business propo¬ 
sition. You have so many admirable qualities, and you stand so 
high in-” 

“Please let us not discuss that,” Whitney interrupted with 
a quick gesture of aversion. “This.marriage between us, if it ever 
takes, place, will indeed be a cold business proposition. You know 
it and your father knows it.” 

Barbara looked at him with such a bland, ingenious smile 
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that he marveled at her evident mental complacence. And yet 
there was real warmth in her voice as she said: 

“Yes, I know it, Donald. Blit I want you to think better of 
my father than you are able to think now. He meant it for the 
best. As for myself, I have always felt that you stood far above 
me. In spite of the fact that you ignored me, I liked you. 

“And I have not forgotten the night at the Country Club 
dance when you were virtually compelled to take me as a partner. 
It was one of those circle fox trots. You and I stood facing each 
other when the whistle blew. All the other girls had been grabbed 
up, and you had to choose me. I was happy that night when I 
came home, for I was very close to falling in love.” 

Donald did not search the chambers of his memory in order 
to recall the incident. It did not matter now when and where they 
met, or if he danced with her one or a dozen times. 

As for Miss Hannaford, she was playing her cards shrewdly. 
Again she favored the young man with that bland, ingenious smile. 

“You are a strange sort of a girl, Barbara,” he said quietly,- 
using her Christian name for the first time. 

“I suppose I am,” she assented. “I am willful and want to 
be pleased. When I want a thing real bad, I don’t stop until I get 
it. However, you must admit that I never went after you.” 

“No, your dad did that for you,” Whitney replied bitterly. 
“He came at a time when we needed money to pull us out of a 
terrible hole. In return for that he demanded that I make you my 
wife. I consented because it was the only thing to do under the 
circumstances, for ruin and dishonor stared us in the face.” 

Donald was fast lashing himself into a state of mind which 
made an amicabe discussion of a disgusting subject impossible. He 
rose quickly and grabbed the back of his chair to steady himself. 

Barbara rose also and approached him. 

“I—I don’t think you’ll ever have reasons to regret this 
marriage of ours, dear,” she said in a soft voice. “I’ll try hard to 
make you happy. You are lovable. You are honorable. You are 
not the kind of a man that will break his word or violate his mar¬ 
riage vow. Who knows but that you may learn to love me. 

“If you don’t, it won’t be my fault. Everything I have shall 
be yours. We are sinfully rich, and if money means anything to 
you-” 

“Money!” he broke in fiercely. “How I hate the word. It 
has been the curse of my life.” When he saw her wince and turn 




pale, he added apologetically: “Please, forgive me for saying that. 
You are not so much to blame, Barbara.” 

She came so close that he caught her perfumed breath. . 

“It is easy to forgive you, dear,” she whispered, a sudden 
wave of color sweeping into her face. “And don’t think for a 
moment that I don’t appreciate the situation; that I can not see 
it from your point of view. I know that my father virtually bought 
your youth, the joy of your young manhood, and your right to 
choose your wife. 

“You must not blame me too much. You had your chance 
to refuse the bargain my father proposed. But in spite of all that, 

I am not so depraved as you perhaps.may think. I’ll release you 
now if-” 

Donald put up a hand and silenced her. 

“No, it is too late for that now,” he said hopelessly. “I have 
given my word, and that is something I never break. However, I 
must make one statement that may seem brutally frank. I’ll marry 
you because the situation demands it. Don’t ever delude yourself 
with the idea that I might learn to love you. 

“I’ll be nothing more or less than a chattel you have ac¬ 
quired at a certain price. If you are willing to accept me as your 
husband on those terms, our engagement may be announced at 
©nee.” 

With her face dyed a deep crimson, Barbara Haanaford 
stood before him. The drooping lids hid the peculiar expression 
in her eyes. 

In an agony of suspense the wretched young man waited. 
And yet he knew what the answer would be. 

“I—I can see no other way, Donald.” The words seemed to 
come to him out of a vast distance. “I must take you at ycur own 
terms. 

With features set in cold marble, he nodded. 

Her lips were parted as if to speak again. But before she 
could so, someone pounded vigorously on the door. 

An instant later Mr. Hannaford’s head came visible. 

“Sorry to disturb you young folk,” he said with a paternal 
grin. “Bat you are wanted on the phone, Donald.” 

The latter walked into the hall with a slow, measured step, 
Who should want to talk to him now? No one knew that he was 
at the Hannaford residence except his father and mother. 

As he took the receiver off the hook he experienced a sudden 
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feeling of faintness. It was as if his heart skipped a beat now and 

then. 

"This is Donald Whitney,” he spoke into the transmitter 
“What is it?” 

✓ The voice which answered he scarcely recognized as that of 

his father. It was distorted and husky with tears. 

“Come home as quickly as you can !” it cried. “Please 
hurry. Your—your mother—” Then it ended in a sob. 


Chapter 5 

A GRAVE AND A WEDDING 

ATHERINE WHITNEY’S bouboir was 
in a state of the most frightful disorder 
Excitement reigned. The door stood half 
open with panels scattered. Feminine 
wearing apparel lay strewn on the floor 
beside an upset chair. Bits of broken 
glass circled a dark spot in the carpet. 
Servants rushed in and out at the terse 
order of the family physician in com¬ 
mand of the appalling situation. For the 
Angel of Death was about to spread its 
wings over the household. Heartbreak¬ 
ing sobs nor beseeching prayers seemed 
unable to stop him. 

On the bed, still breathing feebly, lay 
the mistress of the house, the victim of a sudden stroke of apoplexy. 
There was no hope. The physician knew it. But he could not be 
cruel enough to say so to the stricken man who stood beside him, 
sobbing like a child. 

“Don’t let her die, doctor,” Whitney begged piteously. “You 
must save her. At least keep her alive until my boy comes home.” 

The doctor made a promise he knew he could not keep. A 
moment of intense silence was broken by a quick patter of feet 
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Then Donald Whitney rushed into the room. 

“Father—mother—Good God, what does this _mean ?” . .Hfi 
shot a swift glance at the white face on the pillow. Then: “No—no, 
merciful God, not that! Mother—mother, mumsy darling, speak 
to me!” 

No one restrained him. As he gathered the limp form in his 
strong arms there was a slight flicker of the eyelids, a long sigh 
and the spirit of Catherine Whitney fled. 

And still Donald held her close to his breast. This horrible 
thing could not be true ! 

Again and again he called his mother by all the endearing 
terms she had loved so well. At last, realizing the futility of it, he 
laid her down gently, then staggered to his feet. 

Then followed the heart-tearing scene of father and son 
weeping in each other’s arms. The servants had left the room. 
Only the physician of the Whitney family, an old, tried friend, 
remained. 

Upon him fell the task of speaking the first words of com¬ 
fort. And well he did it. Very tenderly he drew the cover over 
that still beautiful face that would never smile at him again. Then 
he turned to the bereaved men. But it was not so easy to get Whit- 
ney and his boy to leave. 

“Come with me, both of you/' he exhorted gently, and like 
two children they followed him at last downstairs into the library. 

For a long moment he did not intrude upon the sacred griet 
he witnessed. He knew that Whitney and the boy needed time 
to become used to the idea of having lost one they both loved. 

“I know it is hard for you both,” he spoke at last, but you 
must reconcile yourselves to the fact that God wanted her. ’ 

Donald seemed the braver of the two. He swallowed a few 
times, summoning enough courage to speak. 

“But how could such a thing happen, doctor?” he inquired 
tearfully. “Mother was in the best of health, if not in spirits when 
I talked to her a few hours ago. It seems impossible that 

“Nothing is impossible where the will of God is concerned, 
the doctor interrupted softly. “Your mother had not been in the 
best of health for-some time. I know because I waited on her. 
She was of a very nervous temperament. Easily excited. Evidently 
something upset her. Already suffering with high blood pressure, 
a vessel in her brain burst, and no physician on earth could save 
her."- 
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The elder Whiteny could not look at his son. And Donald 
had turned aside to avoid any glance from his father. 

Both felt like murderers. They knew what had happened to 
upset the beloved woman who now lay cold in death. She would 
be alive now but for the banker's unwise business methods and 
the shameful bargain which followed. 

“You two men must bow to the inevitable,” the physician 
was speaking again. “I’ll telephone for your sister,” addressing the 
father. “Let her take charge of affairs. It is best” 

The banker gave his assent with a nod of his head. 

Wfien Donald went into another violent burst of grief and 
wanted to rush back upstairs, the elder Whitney and the doctor 
restrained him. 

* Again father and son wept in each other’s arms. But there 
was no comfort or consolation in their tears. For both felt equally 
guilty of having brought about the calamity. 


Six months had passed. Catherine Whitney slept peace¬ 
fully under the sod. The grave was marked by a beautiful monu¬ 
ment of pure white marble, which bore the inscription: “Wife— 
Mother.” It was a fitting tribute paid by the two sorrowing hearts 
left behind. 

And now approached the time when Donald was to redeem 
his pledge and make Barbara Hannaford his wife. 

He and his father had been overruled in their desire to post¬ 
pone the wedding for at least a year. Judson Hannaford, urged on 
by his socially ambitious wife, insisted that six months was a long 
enough wait. 

He also insisted that he and his wife and daughter be allowed 
to arrange every detail in connection with the wedding. It was to 
be a public affair with no restrictions. 

“We’ll make the people of this old town sit up and take 
notice,” was the way in which he expressed himself. 

What he meant by that became obvious as the day of the 
wedding approached. Handsomely engraved invitations were sent 
right and left, and to a number of people far below the social strata 
of the Whitneys. Thousands of dollars were spent on church dec¬ 
orations and for music. 
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An hour before the ceremony was to begin the vast auditor¬ 
ium was packed. Lohengrin's Wedding March pealed forth as 
Barbara Haanaford walked up the aisle on the arm ol her father. 

At the head of the aisle stood Donald Whitney. He seemed 
quite composed in spite of the deathly pallor of his face. 

When the music stopped the silence seemed intense. The 
officiating clergyman stepped forth quickly, and the ceremony be¬ 
gan. In answer to his question: “Who gives this woman away?" 
Judson Haanaford bellowed loudly: 

“I do.” 

It caused somewhat of a sensation and produced many a 
snicker. Mrs. Hannaford, standing directly behind her husband, 
did her share in prolonging the ludicrous moment by poking him 
violently in the ribs and saying audibly: 

“Not so loud, Judson/' 

Donald Whitney was past feeling mortification. He went 
through the ceremony much in the manner of an automaton. After 
it was all over he kissed his bride perfunctorily. Relatives and 
friends rushed forward to congratulate him, but they found his 
hand like ice. 

While Barbara was chatting with her parents, Donald 
quickly stepped into the vestry. The lone man seated there with 
his head bowed, rose with a visible effort. The next instant he was 
weeping on the groom's shoulder. 

“Now don’t carry on like that, dad,” Donald said, his voice 
trembling slightly. “It is all over now.” 

“My boy,” the old man sobbed. “Can you ever forgive me? 
I am responsible for it all. You are ruining your whole life for 
i..c. Oh, how I wish this horrible marriage could have been 
prevented.” 

“But it couldn't, and I propose to make the best of it.” his 
son answered manfully. “Now get a grip on yourself. If you 
don t some of the folk will b-ecome suspicious. We don’t want to 
have them find out the truth about this beastly business at this 
late hour.” 

1 he elder Whitney straightened up. But he was a mere 
shadow of his former vigorous self. He was a broken man—broken 
in body and spirit. The tragic death of his wife, and now this 
ill-fated marriage! It was too much. 
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Chapter 6 

THE OTHER WOMAN 

PEN self-assertiveness characterized 
Donald Whitney’s attitude and conduct 
after his marriage to Barbara Hannaford. 
He had paid the price, but he was none 
the less a man. The first thing he did 
"Was to cancel the proposed honeymoon 
trip to Europe. And for good and suffic¬ 
ient reasons. His father’s health was in 
such a condition that a change of cli¬ 
mate and absolute rest had become im¬ 
perative. It fell therefore upon the son to 
take charge of affairs at the bank. 

Of course, Barbara was disappointed. 
However, she accepted it in surprising 
good grace. There were certain compen- 
; mistress of the beautiful Whitney home, 
and she was tasting the fruits of the victory bought with money. 

For Donald’s sake, she was admitted, though grudgingly, 
into the charmed circle of Richmond’s exclusive social set. But she 
met with signal failure when she attempted to pull her mother 
with her. 

But what really spoiled the joy of these occasions was the 
fact that her handsome young husband politely refused to accom¬ 
pany her. 

As the head of the bank, which had begun to prosper, 
Donald claimed to have little or no time for social activities. Per¬ 
haps this was true. Perhaps it was not 

Quite frequently he did not come home for dinner in the 
evening, his excuse being that he had work to do at the bank. 

It was not very long before Barbara began to smart under 
this obvious neglect. She reproached Donald bitterly, accusing 
him of being ashamed to be seen with her. He made the mistake 
of not denying it. 

Characteristic of her low breed, Barbara fell a prey to,foul 
suspicion. Their first real quarrel came when she uttered a veiled 
accusation involving another woman. 

"Oh, I know I” she cried in the midst of her vicious tirade,, 
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“I know that your mother wanted you to marry Sybil Sanderson. 
And it would not surprise me to find out that you are running after 
her. I was told that you loved her.” 

Donald held his temper. 

“No, I never loved Sybil,” he said quietly. “I have not fallen 
in love with any woman as yet. But it might happen some day. 
Who knows?” 

His gentleness under provocation, and this very evident 
superior breeding always exasperated Barbara. And her heart filled 
with unspeakable bitterness when she realized that she remained 
out of his calculations so far as love was concerned. 

Fierce rebellion seized her at the thought of Donald loving 
someone else. 1 

“I’ll scratch any woman’s eyes out who tries to vamp you 
away from me 1” she screamed, her eyes afire. 

“Oh, I suppose you are quite capable of attempting it,” he 
responded. 

‘Then he left her. 

A few days later fate took a hand. The new bank president 
had advertised for an expert stenographer to act in the capacity of 
his private secretary. From the number of applicants claiming to 
possess the required capabilities, he picked Joan Millard. 

During the interview Donald was deeply impressed with the 
girl’s obvious refinement and great charm. She was prettier by 
far than any of the other applicants. 

She had a strange loveliness that was intensely her own. A 
well-shaped head upon a slender neck; curly, tousled blond hair 
and finely chiseled features. She had that quick engaging smile so 
alluring to the opposite sex. It was an appealing smile which gave 
to her oval face a radiance that lingered in her violet eyes after the 
smile had vanished. 

“Can you furnish references, Miss Millard?” he inquired 
after a slight pause in the conversation. 

“I have only my college credentials,” the girl answered with 
a slight blush. And for the first time Donald noticed that she 
spoke.with a somewhat foreign accent. She took an envelope from 
her purse and laid it on the desk. “They are in there.” 

The bank president perused them. They were satisfactory, 
testifying that Joan Millard was graduated with high honors from 
an exclusive Eastern college for women. 

“Your parents,” he asked softly, “do they-” 
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Quick tears came to her eyes as she broke in : "My parents 
are both dead. They are buried on European soil. I—I have no 
other relatives." 

Donald was too tactful to make further inquiries. But he 
became aware that the lovely young girl was surrounded by an air 
of mystery. The matter of engaging her took only a few minutes. 
And after she had gone, he sat for a long time staring into space. 

Joan Millard made good right from the start. Another thing, 
she at once became a favorite among the other female bank em¬ 
ployes. Her consideration of others, and her willingness to oblige 
were pleasing. 

She never took part in any controversy, but often removed 
angry wrinkles with a smile and a few kindly words. 

Like in nearly every office where a good many women are 
employed, occasionally the girls will gossip. The topic of conver¬ 
sation is frequently the head of the concern or one of the male 
department supervisors. In the Provident Bank the stenographers 
were no exception. 

The young president and his unhappy matrimonial alliance 
was usually the topic of discussion. A close observer would have 
noticed instantly that Joan Millard averted her face when Donald 
Whitney's name was mentioned. 

"Anybody can see that he is wretchedly unhappy with that 
wife of his," one red-headed stenographer remarked one day as the 
girls had their daily after-lunch chat. 

"Well, he ought to be happy if money means anything," a 
dark-eyed flapper contributed with a toss of her head. "Just think 
his wife will some day inherit the Hannaford millions. Those 
people are simply rolling in wealth." 

Joan Millard, her soft cheeks flushed, remained silent as 
usual. Pier keen woman's intuition had guessed and guessed cor¬ 
rectly long ago. 

Too often had she heard the annoyance and the pain in 
Donald Whitney's voice when talking with his wife over the tele¬ 
phone. Too often had he suddenly hesitated while dictating a 
letter to her and stared into her eyes like a little boy yearning for 
affection; longing for a caress. 

A woman's pity is akin to love. Ah, how true it proved to 
be in Joan's case! She fought against it, won a partial victory, 
then fell back in dismay as she realized the futility of it. 


* 
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“God help me, I love him/’ she confessed to the four walls 
of her little'bed-room. 

Donald Whitney, ever since her coming, had wrestled with 
same emotions. The fierce battle between love and duty was 
waging in his heart. He, too, had uttered almost the same words. 
And he, too, could not hush the cries of his love-starved soul. 

And so fate set the stage for a climax that was bound to 

come. 

It was o*ne afternoon, a few minutes since Donald had re¬ 
turned from lunch at the club. He was obviously ill at ease and 
pale. Joan Millard scarcely heard his voice when he asked her to 
take down a letter. 

How it happened, neither knew. 

They were seated side by side and their hands had touched 
slightly. Joan turned crimson, then pale as death. She began to 
tremble. 

Donald saw it all, and a low cry came from his dry throat as 
the glorious realization rushed over him. 

“Joan—Joan!” he cried. “Oh, Joan!” 

It was a pitiful cry. It was a cry that let down the flood¬ 
gates of reserve. Love, in a mighty avalanche swept marriage ties 
and maidenly pride away. At the first embrace her body quivered, 
then lay passively against his breast. 

“My God, girl, I love you!” he moaned as if in mortal 
anguish. 

Joan's eyes were closed. Then she opened them. They were 
bright and scared like the eyes of a bird that one holds, no matter 
how tenderly, in one's hand—but there was a little timid half smile 
on her lips, touching in its wistfulness. 

“You—you care for me?” he pleaded. “Oh, say you do.” 

“I love you,” she answered simply. 

He did not kiss her. He could not bring himself to profane 
those lips with the touch of his. But he held her, and in his soul 
he vowed that no power this side of Heaven or Hell should tear 
her away from him. 

And then calamity, stark and unrelentless stalked into their 
paradise. 

The door had been pushed open noiselessly and the woman 
whose poisonous eyes beheld the two thus in each other’s arms, 
was Barbara, Donald Whitney's wife! 
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The Tragedy of an Ur\wanted Bride 

By Cora Lane Sherman 

A FRANK and fearless attitude toward life and its problems was 
never more needed than it is now. It is necessary in these modern 
days of obvious indifference to sound moral and religious teaching. 
There comes to us a clear call for determined action against the evil 
forces which threaten to poison our homes and social life. 

UrjnHE GREAT SACRIFICE” depicts graphically the fatal conse- 
JL quences of a hasty marriage without love and the inevitable 
divorce. Donald "Whitney consents to marry Barbara Hannaford and 
her millions to keep his father's bank from crumbling. He sold his 
inalienable right and manhood to save the family honor. To become 
the wife of Richmond's society pet was the ambition of this girl of low 
origin and social standing. 

D ONALD WHITNEY'S punishment began when he was forced to 
live with the woman he quickly learned to despise. It became 
acute when he fell in love with his beautiful young private secretary, 
Joan Millard, who had long loved him in secret. A mutual declaration 
was followed by pact unbelievingly daring. The situation grew tense 
and more dramatic with the coming of a sweet baby boy. 

B ARBARA refused to become the discarded Mrs. Whitney. She 
fought with every weapon at her command and incidentally sank 
deeper and deeper into the morass of vicious intrigues. She made 
not only Joan Millard, but also the latter's baby and her own husband 
the victims. ''THE QREAT SACRIFICE” is a serial story that will hold 
the reader's interest to the very end. 
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